Melandlhon. I have never yet repented of my

master, nor of my education, nor will I be se- to Sidney
duced to give them up by the animadversions
of men who are more stridt, or more bitter, than

myself.
If you had been in good health, I should have

been amused at your complaints of the ungra-
cious behaviour of your friends who went away
without bidding you farewell You imagine, per-
haps, my dearest Sidney* that all men have the
same obliging character as yourself. Unless you
alter your opinion, you will be always meeting
with persons who will excite your wrath and
give you cause for complaining. I consider that
in these days men do a great deal If they do
not actually betray their friends; any additional
good feeling must be set down as clear gain,
as something over and above the conditions of
ordinary friendship, I however, by your last
letter that you have digested your wrath, and
suffered yourself to be talked over, and so you
set right in words what is past mending in deeds.
You will have to adopt this plan many times be-
fore you reach my age, unless you wish to pass
your whole life in quarrelling. I have opened
Lobetius' letter to you,            you desire It, and

Corbett's too, which is written In your language,
and therefore I could not understand It I think,
however, he gives you the same account of Rich-
ard's          *s he me. Lobetius writes that

101ay that 1em*
